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mind is strongly impelled to take it as something more than an
analogy. It appears, however, for the reasons outlined in this
chapter, that the hypothesis that by their purposive striving
organisms have brought about their own evolution is untenable.
At most, those organisms which purposed the best ends, and best
achieved their purposes, had the best chance of surviving and
leaving offspring. But if these offspring were also successful in
the same way, it was because they inherited their parents' innate
tendency to purpose the right things (to give appropriate meanings
to their sensa) and their capacity to achieve their purposes; neither
of these things was improved or otherwise altered in the offspring
by the parents' action itself. The offspring merely owe their
existence to it, and thus the opportunity to repeat their parents'
successful activities.

If our general thesis is correct, biologists, must accept perception
as one of their ultimate data.    The theory of evolution therefore
does not have to account for perception itself, but it does have
to show the way in which more and more complex forms of
perception have developed.    The theory has also to account for
the fact that the perceptions of different species of animals are
usually successful; that is to say, that the act of perception does
usually put the percipient in its appropriate causal relation to its
external world.    The theory has to account for the fact, not that
meanings are given to sensa, but that the meanings given are
usually appropriate, in the sense of leading to action which deals
successfully with the situation which gave rise to the sensa.   The
only theory of evolution at present acceptable on the evidence
ascribes this to the natural selection of mutations and combinations
of genes, which cause changes in the process of morphogenesis
of the receptor and effector agents, and therefore also in the consti-
tution of the Central Agent generated by them.    In consequence,
there  is   hereditary  variation   of   sensa,   and  of   the   meanings
given to them.   The direct evidence for such hereditary variation
is  abundant.    It is well known, for  instance,  that  even  after
generations of captivity, rats and mice descended from trapped
wild animals retain their wildness, in contrast to the behaviour
of the tame strains of rats and mice maintained for laboratory
purposes all over the world, and familiar to many of us from
school-boy days.    Several experimental studies of the inheritance
of degrees of tameness and wildness in these animals have been
made.   As an example we may mention an experiment by Dawson.